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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1899. 

THE PARCAE IN GOETHE'S FAUST, 

PART II, ACT /, SCENE 3. 
The object of this paper is an attempt to ex- 
plain two difficulties in the treatment of the 
Parcae in the Mummenschanz-scene of Faust 
II. The first difficulty is met with in the ex- 
change of parts by Atropos and Klotho, the 
second in the meaning of the lines: 

Stunden ziihlen, Jahre messen, 
Und der iVeber nimmt den Strang. 

The mythological conception underlying the 
Parcae in the passage referred to is evidently 
that of the Moirai as divinities of the duration 
of human life, and not as divinities of fate in 
the strict sense. Whether Goethe, in his con- 
ception of them as spinning divinities, was in- 
fluenced directly by the classical writers of 
antiquity, or whether this influence was an in- 
direct one, through the medium of Carstens, 
whose paintings on the same subject were well 
known in the original or in various sketches to 
Goethe, it would be difficult to determine. 
At any rate, Carstens' paintings offer as little 
solution for the problems of the passage as 
the various writings of Ovid, Pausanias, Plato, 
or Hesiod. 

The ethical import of the Parcae as divini- 
ties of the duration of human life is treated 
by L. Schmitz in W. Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
s. v. Moira; and by Preller in Pauly's Real- 
Encyclopcedie der classischen Allerthumswis- 
senschaft, s. v. Fatunt. Briefly stated, the idea 
of All-fate expresses itself in Greek mythology 
at first in the mysterious Moira. Out of this 
develops the idea of the two fate-sisters, and 
later that of the trinity : one for birth, one 
for life, one for death. As divinities of the 
duration of human life, they soon are differen- 
tiated from the old idea of the Moira, and no 
longer represent the idea of absolute fate, 
fore-ordained, but rather a certain capricious 
independence which, however, man can in no 
wise influence. Especially is this true of Klotho 
and Atropos, the divinities of birth and death. 
The ethical conception that underlies these 
two, seems to have undergone in this respect 
little change; somewhat analogous with the 



worship of Apollo and Demeter, they typify 
the caprice of birth and death as viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual. Our coming 
into the world, and our going hence, are facts 
so inscrutable to the human mind, that all 
philosophy must exhaust itself in attempting 
to fathom the laws that govern them. Birth 
may come under favorable conditions, or under 
the most adverse/ death may overtake us ear- 
ly or late; noble talents may be born in penury 
and want, worthless characters in the lap of 
luxury and ease; useful, promising lives may 
be cut short in their fullest bloom, useless and 
vicious ones prolonged beyond all human ex- 
pectation or desire. Thus in the phenomena 
of birth and especially of death, the ancients 
sought in vain for the manifestation of laws 
that could be harmonized with the economy 
of life. To human reason, and much more to 
human feeling, birth and death are subject to 
no law, but are simply the capricious determi- 
nants of human existence. The conception of 
the Lachesis-idea undergoes, however, a dif- 
ferent development. At first, like her sisters, 
she appears to regulate life according to a 
fore-ordained fate. Soon, however, we find 
the idea of absolute fate modified, but not in 
the direction of caprice. The birth of the idea 
of free will manifests itself. Lachesis becomes 
a goddess of chance. She draws the lot with 
averted face (see the celebrated Humboldt- 
Tegel relief). The quantity of life may then 
be the result of fate or caprice, but its quality 
is neither fore-ordained by fate nor subject to 
the caprice of the gods. This idea of chance 
naturally leads to that of free will. And thus 
indeed Pindar lets Tyche, the daughter of 
Zeus Eleutherios, take the place of Lachesis. 
In accordance with his conception is the bas- 
relief upon a Capitoline sarcophagus, where 
the place of Lachesis is occupied by a figure 
more majestic than Klotho or Atropos, which 
holds in its left hand the cornucopias of Tyche, 
and in its right the scales of Nemesis, the god- 
dess of Justice. Here, then, under the inspired 
touch of Pindar, the idea of chance rises to 
that of individual freedom and responsibility. 

It will, no doubt, be admitted that Goethe 
accepts in our passage the ancient conception 
of the two fate-sisters of birth and death. 
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Upon the capricious element in the manifesta- 
tion of these two phenomena, particularly that 
of death, he lays every possible stress. The 
human heart has not been able to accept the 
rule of Atropos, because reason has been un- 
able to see in it anything but caprice. In vain 
has humanity sought to find some philosophy 
that would harmonize this apparent capricious- 
ness with some supreme law. Death still re- 
mains as capricious as ever. The rebellion, 
therefore, against Atropos, as described in the 
passage, the consequent exchange with Klotho, 
and the continuance of the same capricious 
action by the latter, are but the symbolical ex- 
pression of the poet's views of death and of 
the impossibility to harmonize its laws with 
any human philosophy. A quotation from his 
Euphrosyne will show how deeply Goethe was 
impressed with this view of the capriciousness 
of death: 

Ach, Natur, wie sicher und gross in Allem erscheinst du I 
Himmel und Erde befolgt ewiges, festes Gesetz, 
Jahre folgen auf Jahre, dem Friihling reichet der Sommer, 
Und dem herrlichen Herbst treulich der Winter die Hand, 

Alles entsteht und vergeht nach Gesetz ; doch liber des Men- 

schen 
Loben, dem kostlichen Schatz, herrschet ein schwankendes 

Loos. 
Nicht dem blUhenden nickt der willig scheidende Vater, 
Seinem tremichen Sohn, freundlich vom Rande der Gruff, 
Nicht der Jungere schliesst dem Aelteren iminer das Auge, 
Das sich willig gesenkt, kraftig dem Schwacheren zu, 
Oefter, achi verkehrt das Geschick die Ordnung der Tage ; 

Und so, liebliches Kind, durchdrang mich die tiefe Betrach- 

tung, 
Als du zur Leiche verstellt iiber die Arme mir hingst. 



Various explanations have been offered as 
to the meaning of the lines: 

Stunden zlihlen, Jahre messen, 
Und der Weber nimmt den Strang. 

Without entering upon a detailed discussion 
of these explanations, it may be said in general 
that they take too little regard for Goethe's 
philosophy oflifeatthe time when the lines 
were written, or that they do not attempt to 
explain what the poet meant by the Weber. 
The following attempt bases itself mainly upon 
a study of related passages from the writings 
of Goethe in the last period of his life. 

A counterpart of the Parcae-passage of the 
Mummenschanz is found in the third scene of 
Was wir bringen. Fortsetzung. Vor spiel zur 
Erdffnung des Theaters in Halle, im Juli 1814, 
von Goethe und Rietner. 



Klotho, the spinner of the thread of life, en- 
ters, announced by Mercury. In leaving, she 
delivers the thread into his hands with the 
words: 

Du wirst es dann der Schwester Ubergeben, 
Sie weir es aus zum vjirkungsreichen Leben . 

Lachesis now enters. A child carries the 
reel. The thread of life is handed to her by 
Mercury with the words: 

Du legst es an! Dass in der Zeiten Schwunge 
So edle KraTte sich zum Zweck vollenden. 

The two lines, it may be here said, corre- 
spond to the two lines under discussion. 

Lachesis begins to reel off the thread quick- 
ly, and is rebuked by Mercury for her appar- 
ent haste: 

Bedenke, dass in jedem Radesschwunge 
Dem Sterblichen sich Jahre vorbedeuten. 

The words of Lachesis in reply are impor- 
tant: 

Rasch schtagt der Puis des jugendlichen Lebens, 

Rasch schiesst der Pflanze Trieb zum schlanken Kiel ; 

Die Jugend freut sich nur des Vorwartsstrebens, 

Versucht sich weit umher, versucht sich viel. 

Der Krafte Spielen ist drum nicht vergebens, 

So kennt sie bald sich Umfang, Maass und Ziel : 

Der Most, der gShrend sich zum Schaum gelautert, 

Er wird zum Trank, der Geist und Sinn erheitert. 

So vorgetibt an Geist- und Willenskraften, 

Zum Wissen, wie zur ThStigkeit gereift, 

FUhrt ihn Beruf zu stUtigen Geschaften, 

Die er niit Lust zu sicherm Zweck ergreift, 

Weil That und Wissen sich zusammenheften 

Sich eins am anderen nahernd stUtzt und steift; 

Und so von inn- und aussen gleich berufen, 

Ersteigt er hier des Lehramts hohe Stufen. 

Nun Offnet ihm Natur den reichen Tempel, 

Er darf vertraut, ihr Priester, darin walten: 

Nun offenbart er sie durch Lehre, durch Exempel, 

Ihr Wollen selbst muss sich in That gestalten; 

Entziffernd leicht den vielverschlungnen Stempel 

Muss sich fttr ihn ein einfach Wort entfalten. 

Da Erdentiefen und des Himmels SphSren 

Nur ein Gesetz der Menschenbrust bewShren. 

The scene closes with the appearance of At- 
ropos, who, notwithstanding the pleading of 
Mercury and Lachesis, severs with her shears 
the life-thread that has been reeled to a skein. 
In the light of other passages, to which re- 
ference will be made immediately, the thread 
spun by Klotho may be interpreted as the es- 
sential individuality of each human being 
given to him at birth, whereby he is distin- 
guished from every other ; that of Lachesis 
(essentially in the same sense as that of Pin- 
dar's Tyche) as all the varied "accidents" of 
human life with which this individuality comes 
in contact, and whereby it is developed into 
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reasoning intelligence. This process is indica- 
ted in the first two stanzas spoken by Lachesis 
and closing with the words: 

Und so von inn- und aussen gleich berufen, 
Ersteigt er hier des Lehramts hohe Stufen. 

This is the Zweck, the object and aim toward 
which Lachesis has been working. Until rea- 
son has been developed through the teachings 
of the "accidents" of life, man is a scholar of 
Lachesis. But when Vemunft results as a 
consequence of her teachings, man becomes 
independent ; he is no longer a scholar, but a 
teacher. 

A similar process is indicated in Goethe's 
Urworte, Orphisch, in a commentary to which 
he says : 

"Der Damon bedeutet hier die nothwendige, 
bei der Geburt unmittelbar ausgesprochene, 
begrenzte Individuality der Person, das Char- 
acteristische, wodurch sich der Einzelne von 
jedeni anderen bei noch so grosser Aehnlich- 

keit unterscheidet Dieses feste, zahe, 

dieses nur aus sich selbst zu entwickelnde 
Wesen kommt nun freilich in mancherlei 
Reziehungen, wodurch sein erster, urspriing- 
licher Character in seinen Wirkungen ge- 
hemmt, in seinen Neigungen gehindert wird, 
und was hier eintritt nenntunsere Philosophie: 
Tyche, das Zufallige." 

Comparing with the above-quoted words of 
Lachesis : Rasch selling t der Puis des jugend- 
lichen Lebens, etc., the following found in the 
same commentary to the Urworle, we recog- 
nize the close parallelism of thought : 
"Allein Tyche lasst nicht nach und wirkt be- 
sonders auf die Jugend immerfort, die sich in 
ihren Neigungen, Spielen, Geselligkeiten und 
fluchtigem Wesen bald da- bald dorthin wirft 
und nirgends Halt und Befriedigung findet. 
Da entsteht denn mit dem wachsenden Tage 
eine ernstere Unruhe, eine grundlichere Sehn- 
sucht." 

Lachesis is, then, thesymbol of the influence 
of the "accidents" of life — as Goethe calls 
them — by which the individual's development 
is accomplished through contact and conflict 
with empirical life. 

If this interpretation be correct, we have the 
meaning of the lines: 

Stunden zahten, Jahre messen, 
Und der Weber nimmt den Strang — 

almost forced upon us. 
The lines immediately preceding read : 

KSnnt' ich einmal mich vergessen, 
War 1 es um die Welt mir bang — 

the meaning of which would be: If the abso- 
lute individuality of each being were permitted 
absolute freedom, if it were not constantly 



checked or deflected, and thus developed into 
a higher state of reasoning intelligence, the 
great purpose of all-life could never be attained; 
inasmuch as there would be no reasoning 
being to comprehend and utilize the harmoni- 
ous, though blind, forces of nature. But the 
educating influence of the accidents of life be- 
gins to operate with birth, each day and year, 
until the truly free, because rational, being is 
evolved from the sum total of these experi- 
ences; and then man is fitted to work by the 
strength of his reason as a free and intelligent 
agent, to take life — as Lachesis says — as a 
skein of multifarious experiences, through the 
threads of which there yet runs the same domi- 
nant quality of his own individuality, and to 
weave it into the fabric of all-life. The Weber 
is then no more nor less than the intelligent, 
reasoning human being : der verniinftige 
Mensch. 

Interpretations of allegorical or symbolical 
figures can at best be suggestive, and hardly 
ever susceptible of proof. However, it may be 
said that there are other considerations which 
seem to support the above view of the Parcae 
and the Weber. 

The words of Lachesis in Was wir bringen: 

Nun Bffnet ihm Natur den reichen Tempel, 
Er darf vertraut, ihr Priester, darin walten, etc., 
express Goethe's ethical relation to life in his 
later years. Man as a rational being learns to 
understand nature and to cooperate with her. 
His life now fits into the all-life; instead of an- 
tagonizing nature, he can now make use of 
her to the highest ends, for he comprehends 
at last that she is but the expression of the one 
final law, under which alone the race can 
achieve the fulfilment of its destiny. Thus 
man reaches his highest perfection : on the 
one hand, he has risen above the accidents of 
life; on the other, he has learned to utilize its 
necessities, its natural laws. 

The same idea is found in Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, I, 17 : 

"Das Gewebe dieser Welt ist aus Nothwen- 
digkeit und Zufall gebildet; die Vemunft des 
Menschen stellt sich zwischen beide und weiss 
sie zu beherrschen; sie behandelt das Noth- 
wendige als den Grund ihres Daseins, das 
Zufallige weiss sie zu lenken, zu leiten, zu nut- 
zen, und nur indem sie fest und unerschiitter- 
lich steht, verdient der Mensch ein Gott der 
Erde genannt zu werden." 

It is the same idea as the one represented in 
the line 
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Und der Weber nimmt den Strang. 

Man as a rational being weaves out of the 
necessities and the accidents of life das Ge- 
webe dieser Welt. 

This conception of the highest form of indi- 
vidual existence under the figure of the weaver 
recurs again in Goethe's Vorspiel zur Eroff- 
nung des Weimarschen Theaters, 19. Septem- 
ber /So?, where die Majestdt, speaking of just 
such a rational activity of man, says : 

Der du an dem Weberstuhle sitzest, 
Unterrichtet, mit behenden Ghedern 
Fiiden durch die FSden schlingest, alle 
Durch den Tactschlag an einander dra*ngest, 
Du bist Schopfer, dass die Gottheit liicheln 
Deiner Arbeit muss und deinem Fleisse. 
Du beginnest weislich und vollendest 
Emsig, und aus deiner Hand empfanget 
JegHcher zufrieden das GewandstUck ; 
Einen Festtag schafist du jedem Haushalt. 

Thus the unity between the inner and the 
outer life is established, for 

So im Kleinen ewig wie im Grossen 
Wirkt Natur, wirkt Menschengeist, und beide 
Sind ein Abglanz jenes Urlichts droben, 
Das unsichtbar alle Welt erleuchtet. 

It is interesting to notice how Goethe intro- 
duces here also abruptly, without any appar- 
ent motive, the symbol of the weaver, just 
as in the Faust-passage under consideration. 
That he should do so, was for him most natu- 
ral, inasmuch as life represented as a pro- 
cess of weaving was one of his most favorite 
symbols. A few instances in addition to those 
already given, may suffice. 

Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, VII, 5 : 

"Es giebt Augenblicke, in welchen die Re- 
gebenheiten gleich gefliigelten WeberschifF- 
chen vor uns sich hin und wieder bewegen 
und unaufhaltsam ein Gewebe vollenden, das 
wir mehr oder weniger selbst gesponnen und 
angelegt haben." 

Aufsiitze zur Litteratur, No. 182 (1826) : 

"Das Gewebe unseres Lebens und Willens 
bildet sich aus gar verschiedenen Faden, in- 
dem sich Nothwendiges und Zufalliges, Will- 
kiirliches und rein Gewolltes, jedes von der 
verschiedensten Art und oft nicht zu unter- 
scheiden, durcheinander schrankt." 

Dichtung und Wahrheit, XX : 

"Das Damonische bildet eine der moralischen 
Weltordnung.wo nicht entgegengesetzte, doch 
sie durchkreuzende Macht, so dass man die 
eine fur den Zettel, die andere fur den Ein- 
schlag konnte gelten lassen." 

Sprilche in Prosa, 152 : 



"Es mogen sich wohl die einen in dem Welt- 
gewebe als Zettel, die anderen als Einschlag 
betrachten lassen ;jene gaben eigentlich die 
Breite des Gewebes, diese dessen Halt, Festig- 
keit, vielleicht auch mit Zuthat irgend eines 
Gebildes. Die Schere der Parze hingegen 
bestimmt die Ldnge, der sich das iibrige alles 
unterwerfen muss." 

Wilhelm Tischbeins Idyll en, XIV (182 1). 
Here Goethe closes abruptly with the stanza : 

Wirket Stunden leichten Webens, 
Lieblich lieblichen begegnend, 
Zettel, Einschlag langsten Lebens, 
Scheidend, kommend, grlissend, segnendl 

For further examples see Hermann Henkel, 
Das Goethesche Gleichnis, Halle, 1886, p.m fF. 

What we have, then, in our passage is essent- 
ially the philosophy of Goethe's later years, as 
he develops it in his Metamorphose der 
Thiere, a welding together of the main prin- 
ciples of Leibniz's Monadology and Spinoza's 
Determinism, resulting in an equation that 
seeks to do justice to the principle of all- unity, 
Spinoza's Einheitsgefuhl. 

It should be pointed out further that the in- 
terpretation given in the fore-going avoids one 
of the main difficulties of the interpretations 
of Diintzer, Loeper, Hartung, Schroer, and 
others. The thread naturally passes finally from 
Lachesis to Atropos, or in our passage to Klo- 
tho, who severs it. Lachesis' words, however, 
imply that the Weber takes it from her hands, 
and the weaving of it occurs before death, and 
does not denote a process beyond human life. 
Lachesis must act, she cannot desist, because 
otherwise there would be no weaver to con- 
struct the web of all-life. The development 
of life, the attainment of its inherent idea, the 
"one law for the human breast," can be se- 
cured only as a result of her action. The last 
line is an integral part of the stanza, not a 
superadded thought, as most of the interpre- 
ters of the passage would make it. 

It may be stated in conclusion that a variant 
of the stanza (MS "H", folio 12, see the Para- 
lipomena in the Weimar Edition) seems to 
bear out the interpretation given above. The 
stanza has in this MS the following form : 

Wenn ich nicht weifte, 
Wo g2b es StrSnge; 
Wenn ich nicht masse, 
Wenn ich nicht ziihlte, 
Wer wollte weben. 

J. F. COAR. 
Harvard University. 
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